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NEW LIFE HISTORY FORM, WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR ITS USE? 


George Saslow, 


and 


Eliot Chapple, Ph.D. 


Methods obtaining case histories have 
heretofore been attempts select the "significant" 
aspects the personality development. practice 
the interviewer decides upon certaintopics which are 
regarded relatively independent one another 
(school history, social history, medical history and 
the like); about each topic the subject questioned 
concerning his attitudes, sentiments and feelings, with 
little reference his actual behavior the situations, 


ered good one information this kind has been 
obtained all nearly all previously deter- 
mined set 

general, existing methods history- 
taking make adequate topics which 
are not foreseen the agreed-upon outline and 
chronological account the actual events making 
the individual's life history. This second desider- 
atum fact made almost impossible achieve- 
ment because there way relating chronolog- 
ically events described under topic other events 


described under topic B.4 Moreover, the topical 
method obtaining history implies that know 
more about the relation between group events 


the next proceeded to. case history consid- 


Saslow amember the Department Neuropsychiatry, Washington University School Medicine, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Publication this manuscript has been delayedinthe hope that could present with series life- 
histories toillustrate the way which the proposed method enables one toobtain greatly increased amount 
life history information given time. War pressures prevented the fulfillment our project. 
have decided nevertheless publish the form and the directions for its use that others may try out 
and suggest modifications. 


wish thank Dr. Vaughan (nowinthe Armed Forces) and Dr. Erich Lindemann (of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital) for their suggestions and assistance the project. 


Preu's Outline Psychiatric Case Study (Hoeber 1939) excellent example this method his- 


Description the sort events are concerned with here extension (rather than intension) in- 
volves denoting the facts enumerating the particulars each collection behaviors shown 
subject and arriving soundly based conception the relative frequency behavior,, behavior, 
and on, and from that such hypotheses generalizations seem warranted. 


Description intension involves stating that there acharacteristic common each one collection 
behaviors neither described, defined nor enumerated but assumed priori similar even identi- 
cal. Intensional based upon inspection all the behaviors available though such com- 
plete inspection always implied, and the language used intensional description appears make the 
assertion hold for all the possible behaviors when that obviously cannot the case. 


| 


statement, "During her childhood the patient was unsociable," which have used show the working out 
requirement appears mean that the subject invariably showed behavior 
temizable with every person with whom she interacted, yet that iscertainly not the meaning intended; that 
meaning, however, can only guessed at, for information whatever given about the specific nature 
the behavior, its frequency, its relation the behavior other similarly situated subjects and 
other points mentioned inour discussion this statement. Such statements made about different subjects 
cannot possibly have the same meaning for each, and are obviously worthless for scientific purposes, yet 
nothing more frequent inpsychiatric publications than "Statistical" studies neurotics psychotics 
which use such "asocial", “broken homes", "poor environment" and the like. 


anillustration the fundamental difference between the two methods describing events, consider the 


than their temporal succession, and therefore, both 
practice and implication actually discards the 
sort knowledge about the relations events upon 
the basis which science has been built up. 


What then are the requirements case 
history whichcould objective account per- 
mitting independent verification? These ex- 
tensionalisation® the description the events in- 
volving the subject II, restrictions 
used describing the events those which can 
defined terms specific operations III, explicit 
statement the temporal succession events in- 
volving the given subject. Examples the working 
out each these requirements follow. 

Consider sucha statement 


as, "During her childhood the patient was 


From this statement, know neither the precise 
onset nor duration the period 
nor the specific meaning the term "un- 
sociable"in terms concrete events between people 
(for she could hardly have had zero interaction with 
all available persons her geographical environ- 
ment), that for adequate description nec- 
essary state: how often she saw other persons 
who these persons were for how long she saw 
whether these interactions differed num- 
ber, variety, frequency, duration and character 
any amount from those which others 
her age would have the same similar geo- 
graphical environment. Attempts gain knowledge 
which would allow the developing working hypoth- 
eses generalizations which remain valid 
subsequent test cannot get very far when they depend 
for raw material upon terms which like the term 
might refer any one large num- 
ber such abstractions; being com- 
pounded many possible concrete situations occur- 
ring with unspecified frequency, duration and other 
features, being compounded perhaps 
only afew possible concrete situations again 
occurring with unspecified frequency, duration and 
other features, and for 
Requirement "Unsociability" not 
itself something that can observed but ab- 
straction from series concrete behaviors which 
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are capable observation. useful life history, 
therefore, must one which provides for the be- 
havioral which precise definition such 
term might based. Such data 
speaking two kinds: those involving the subject's 
solitary pursuits and those involving interaction with 
others. Since experience has shown that very fre- 
quently disturbances interactional relations are 
may associated with whatever the difficulty 
that necessitates the taking life history much 
more time must spent this aspect behavior 
than ordinarily the case. 

Inthe description the subject's behavior, 
the first criterion whichcan defined terms 
specific operation the duration his actions 
alone and with others. For purposes defini- 
tion, "actions with others" stands for the observation 
interaction betweenpersons: acts, then 
After differentiating between periods during which 
the subject alone and those during which in- 
teracting with others, the remaining criteria have 
withthe nature the interaction. Attempts de- 
fine universally valid criteria for describing the in- 
teraction persons who are conditioned widely 
different symbols and who live all parts the 
world societies widely differing complexity, 
have led the following usable 

The criteria found adequate give 
reasonably complete description event which 
ginning the event the first person act, i.e. the 
initiator originator the action, can deter- 
mined observation. The frequency with which 
each person interacting the event begins action 
can measured. The length time the 
beginning one action the beginning the next 
canbe measured. The duration each action and 
inaction for each person the event 
can measured and consequently the excesses 
action respect inaction can estimated. 
those instances wheretwo more persons are act- 
ing the same time not acting series cri- 
teria can obtained describe the lack adjust- 
ment their interaction. These are the length 
each instance when person interrupts (begins 
act while the other person acting) person 
the converse case, when interrupts the 
case which person fails respond person 


* Extensionalisation in the description of events was first discussed at length by A. Korzybski in "Science 


arid Sanity," The Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1933. 


Chapple, D.; 
als," Genet. Psychol. Monog., 22, 3-147, 1940. 


"Measuring Human Relations: Introduction the Study the Interaction Individu- 
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(remains silent inactive after person has ended 
his action); the converse case for person af- 
ter cases double action double silence, can 
further told whether person person begins 
act after failure respond one the other 
which one after interruption out-talked out- 
acted the other person. Similar discriminations can 
made where more than two persons are involved 
event. 

return toour example: Not only would 
one wish describe the duration each event in- 
volving the “unsociable" subject, the mean duration 
her actions the events and the frequency 
these events but also the frequency with which the 
subject called "unsociable" herself originated action 
the events. Further, might the case that the 
subject initiate events with any high frequen- 
but when initiated was able interact for rel- 
atively normal lengths time, i.e., she was "shy" 
rather than 

Consider another example, such as, 
through childhood, she hated her mother." ex- 
tensionalized description this relation would re- 
quire statements about frequency, duration and or- 
der interaction; and besides would involve some 
statement the nature the adjustment the 
interaction, such as, the frequency with which she 
was interrupted'by mother when they were interact- 
ing, the frequency with which the mother failed 
respond her when they were interacting, and the 

Requirement III, Consider two statements 
which are made subject different interviews 
different points one interview, "My father 
died when was eighteen." extra-curricular 
activities--it was 1930 that became very active 
boy scout troop" (We note that was 
1930). When inquired after the topical method, 
these statements relation whatever; they be- 
long separate departments (of the inquirer's con- 
ceptual scheme) family relations and extra- 


curricular activities. Explicit statement the 
temporal relations these two events and others 
like them, may, however, lead one the observation 
that certain disturbance habitu- 
interaction are usually associated with (compen- 
sated increases decreases certain other 
definable types interaction, this subject; and 
perhaps thefurther observation that, such com- 
pensatory interactional activities are impossible for 
any reason, then the defined disturbances are asso- 
ciated with the appearance certain physiological 
changes anxiety attacks (which could themselves 
then regarded compensatory this subject). 
Systematic inquiry intothe temporal relations ad- 
equately described events can furnish the basis for 
such generalizations relating the behaviors 
single subject, andfor similar uniformities for more 
than one subject--if such uniformities fact 


The life history form have drawn 
accordance with the requirements discussed re- 
with the provision additional space needed for 
any one period, event class events. Only 
sample sheets for selected years early life, 
school age, and adult life After the sheets 
describing the Family History, Estimated Activity 
Rate Members ofthe Family Known the Inform- 
ants, Antenatal History, Initial Environment into 
which Born, one provided for each 
year ofthe subject's history before attending school. 
Once the child begins school, the three 
sheets entitled "Institutional Interaction Individu- 
al" should used for each year. The instructions 
printed with the history form are the front it, 
but for obvious reasons are discussed here follow- 
ing exhibition the form. present, because the 
form unfamiliar, will appear over-weighted 
with instructions but this unavoidable. 


"Compensation for disturbance" used here physiology; disturbance the state organ- 
ism may associated with processes which result new (or the former) state--such processes are com- 


pensatory reactions. 


inspection the form, 


will seen that represents systematic expansion the life 


history chart used extensively Stanley Cobb, (see Borderlands Psychiatry, Cobb, Stanley; Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1943) which modified from the chart originally developed 


Adolph Meyer. 
interpersonal crises and medical history. 


This one-page chart based the principle concurrent chronological record 
used help organize the material given the history; 


far know, the history itself has never been taken systematically accordance with this prin- 
ciple, and this lack which the present form intended fill. 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT: 
INFORMANTS UNIT 


FAMILY HISTORY REACTIONS CRISES DISEASES GROUPS 
Paternal side 


Grandfather 
Grandmother 
Grand uncles 
Grand aunts 
Father 
Uncles (father's brothers) 


Aunts (father's sisters) 


Maternal side 
Grandfather 


Grand uncles 


Grand aunts 


Grandmother 


Mother 


Uncles (mother's brothers) 


Aunts (mother's sisters) 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT UNIT NO. 
ESTIMATED ACTIVITY RATE MEMBERS THE FAMILY KNOWN THE INFORMANTS 


Father 
SOLITARY ACTIVITY. High rate: 
Medium rate: 
Low rate: 
INTERACTIONAL ACTIVITY. 
Estimated percentage day spent with other people. 
Number persons interacted with each day. 
Frequency with which the same persons are interacted with. 
Relative activity inan interaction unit. 
Originates more less often than 
type event? 
doesn't say much, easily irritated with people, talks others 


Mother 


Sibling 
a. 


Sibling 


Others 


a 
‘ 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT: UNIT NO. 


BIRTH DATE 


ANTENATAL HISTORY 
Baby planned for? 
Use contraceptives? 
Previous pregnancies and miscarriages 


Duration pregnancy 


Delivery (operative not) 
Duration labor 


State mother and baby after delivery 


State mother during pregnancy (fatigue; morning nausea; vomiting; diet; food excesses, 
especially milk; nutritional adequacy) 


INITIAL ENVIRONMENT INTO WHICH CHILD WAS BORN 


Date birth 
Residence Town 


Section Town (west end, etc.) 
Size house. Owned family rented. 
Persons house 
Name Relationship 


Name Relationship 


Other persons frequently interacting with members household 


) 


x 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 
INITIAL ENVIRONMENT, continued 


NAME SUBJECT: UNIT NO. 


NAME PERSON INITIAL ENVIRONMENT: 
NATURE RELATIONSHIP SUBJECT: Father, mother, etc. 
Age patient's birth 
Where born 
When arrived United States 
Ethnic group 
degree participation 
Church affiliation 
degree participation 


and offices positions held 


Clubs and Societies 
participation 
offices positions held 


Political affiliation 
degree participation 
offices held 


School, years attended, diplomas, honors, special subjects, studies 


extra-curricular activity 


age completion 
Specific job 
how long held 


type interaction the job 


hours work day 
Informal groups friends 


and spare time activities 
degree participation 


Week ends 
type activity 


type interaction 


Vacations 
frequency 
type activity 
type interaction 


Family members alive with whom interacts 


degree participation 


| 

| 

| 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT: UNIT 
PRE-SCHOOL HISTORY AGE 0-1, 1-2, etc. 
Jan.-March April-June July-Sept. 
MEDICAL 
HISTORY 
MATURATION 


SOLITARY 
CTIVITY 


INTER- 
ACTIONAL 
ACTIVITY 
Father 


Mother 


Sibling 


Sibling 


Others 


) 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT: 
AGE 5-6, present age. 
INSTITUTIONAL INTERACTION INDIVIDUAL 


April-June July-Sept. 
MEDICAL 
HISTORY 


MATURATION 

HISTOR 

(height, weight, other 
physical character- 
istics) 


SOLITARY 
ACTIVITY 


INTERACTIONAL 
ACTIVITY 
Family 


UNIT NO. 
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LIFE HISTORY Form 


NAME SUBJECT: UNIT NO. 
AGE 5-6, 6-7, ..... present age. 
INSTITUTIONAL INTERACTION INDIVIDUAL 
Jan.- March April-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
INTERACTIONAL 
Informal 
groups 
friends 


both 
sexes 


Church 
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LIFE HISTORY FORM 


NAME SUBJECT: 
AGE 5-6, present age. 
INSTITUTIONAL INTERACTION INDIVIDUAL 
April-June July-Sept. 
INTERACTIONAL 
ACTIVITY 
Job 


Political 
Organizations 


UNIT NO. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


GENERAL 


The object aimed the recording life 
history such careful description the subject's 
solitary and interactional behavior that from one 
can build soundly based picture his habitual 
ways acting alone and interacting with others; 
detection important changes these behaviors 
(crises) and the compensatory re- 
actions which appear readjustment more easily 
noted (whether these are disturbing emotions, 
terns. 

Dates and durations, approximate pre- 
cise, are given for all events and activities 
for which they are obtainable. 

Inthe description the guiding prin- 
ciple the question, "Who did what, with whom, 
when, where?", and inthedescription ofthe sequences 
events which interactional relations 
whether with one person with several through 
such institution "Who did what with 
whom, from when when, how often, where?" These 
should fully and precisely pos- 
sible; the answer should added the character 
the adjustment inthe interaction and the subject's 
feelings, attitudes, sentiments, physiological dys- 
functions symptoms) about the event interac- 
tional relation--equally carefully described. 

For definition event, interactional re- 
lation, and other necessary terms, see under 


FILLING THE FORM 


Family History. 

Any known have occurred 
members the family are listed whether "fa- 
milial", "hereditary" Standard medical terms 
are used whenever possible (from the Interna- 
tional List Causes Death and from good hos- 
pital's list nomenclature disease). Items are 
inquired about all the groups listed below: 
alldata aretobe specific possible; write "none 
known" where that the case. The 
source ofthe description should indicated: hear- 
say, doctor, written record (kind), personal observa- 
tion. convenient way inquiring about diseases 
present the family group them below and 
cover these categories systematically. 


Diseases and Symptoms 


G.I, tract 

respiratory tract 

G.U. system 

Blood 

metabolism 

bone 

skin 

muscular system 

nervous system (including psychiatric 
conditions) 

joints 

cardiovascular system 

with allergic manifestations 


addition the medical illnesses in- 
quired about, the type reaction crisis (i.e., 
disturbance interactional relations) each per- 
son known the informants asked about. The 
source the information stated, whether hear- 
say, written record, etc. There some indication 
that reactions crisis affecting predominantly one 
organ system may run families, for example: 
"knotting the stomach and loss appetite" were 
described five additional members family 
which six thirty members over four generations 
had duodenal ulcer, cancer various parts the 
intestinal tract and ulcerative colitis; the symptoms 
occurred whenever the subject was upset quar- 
rel, death any one number other crises. 
Adequate data the frequency occurrence the 
various types reaction crisis well the 
standard illnesses the families subjects stud- 
ied may may not turn uniformities working 
hypothesis relation the frequently made as- 
sumption "vulnerable" organs organ 

Some the commonest types crises 
are listed below and convenient classification 
reactions them suggested well. Common 
crises are marriage; loss acquisition job; de- 
parture death wife, friend family member; 
graduation from school; added responsibilities 
promotion job, serious illness. definition 
crisis with indications for much wider application 
the term appears under Bg. 

Types reactions may class- 
ified for convenience below: 

Adequate readjustment crisis 


1 
q 
| 
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Autonomic system reactions diffuse 
selective 
(diarrhea) 

Manifestations "psychosomatic" disease 

(allergic manifestations, ulcer pain, colitis, 
etc.) 

tract symptoms 

Motor systemdisorders (pareses, paralyses) 

Sensory disorders 

Feelings exhaustion 

Disorganization behavior (psychosis, nerv- 
ous breakdown, restlessness, depression, se- 
clusiveness,drug addiction, irritability, spor- 
adic overactivity, etc.) 


For each person for whom there infor- 
mation, describe briefly but specific terms 
possible both the type crisis and the person's be- 
havioral and subjective reactions it. 


Estimations Activity. This occurs forms: 

Give types activity indulged when alone 

‘and estimate the amount and motor 
activity for each type. 

The number persons (low- 
est, highest, average) interacted with the 
question each day desired; the 
percentage the day spent interaction; 
the frequency with each partner 
interaction; the nature, frequency, duration 
and type participation events which 
the person oneof number participants; 
the average duration (in interaction unit 
with partner) action and inaction, and 
the ratio duration action/duration in- 
action; how often, out the total number 
his actions event originates the ac- 
tion (takes the initiative), and hence the ratio 
origins/ total interaction units event; 
and where more than one other person in- 
volved, how many does originate habitu- 
action (talking others down, frequent inter- 
rupting, long silences, temper outbursts, pref- 
erence for solitude). 

The definitions the terms mentioned 
appear under Bg. 


Antenatal History 

Describe here the health the mother 
during gestation, nature the delivery and the 
perperium, any unusual food habits the mother dur- 
ing gestation, dietary inadequacies during gestation. 


Initial Environment into Which Subject Born 
Each person who actually lived the same 


house with the subject the time was 
born listed; relatives and servants 
are included. About each suchperson, 
the information indicated desired. Geo- 
graphical, residential and economic features 
the place birth are noted. 


Interactional Relationships Each Member 
Initial Environment 


ing common habits, customs, and language. 
Statement membership sucha group often 
gives useful information concerning the prob- 
able nature, frequency and duration im- 
portant kinds interaction habitual for the 
group participated the per- 
son question, and aids maintaining 
about each subject comparative point 
view, with the help which judgments de- 
viation the person's behavior from the ex- 
pected range behavior his group are 
made with most certainty. Thus the Irish 
family system has been transplanted the 
urban U.S.A. with surprisingly little change, 
and membership Irish-American fam- 
ily implies certain expected patterns be- 
havior with respect school, church, sex, 
marriage, attachment mother and the like. 
one may expect various sorts crises 
common the family life first genera- 
tion Southern Italians faced withchildren born 
the U.S.A., educated American schools 
and growing withfifth generation American 
The information desired always 
specific possible, "Irish-American, sec- 
ond generationin the U.S." "Italian (Sicilian), 
first generation the The degree 
participation the given person the activ- 
ities his ethnic groupisto specified con- 
cretely: "He belonged the City Polish Im- 
Society; attended the weekly meet- 
ings all his life; was once secretary for 
one year, when about forty-five; visited 
least fifty the members their homes; al- 
ways attended the biannual national folk dances 
and costume, too; took part 
drives for money for destitute Poles speak- 
ing daily his factory their behalf during 
the week the drive; spoke Polish home, 
despising English; met with other Poies his 
own age every Sunday after church praise 
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the old country ways and condemn the 
new." 

The degree participation given 
person listed under the heading Initial En- 
vironment, eachof the institutions which 
concretely possible interactional terms 
the sheets provided. the top each 
sheet indicate relationship subject. Thus 
the statement under "church"--"he belonged" 
inadequate; "he belonged the Roman Cath- 
olic church corner all his life, at- 
tended Mass every Sunday, received all the 
Sacraments, confessed every week, but made 
donations averaging fifty cents and only once 
year Christmas, never belonged any 
auxiliary church organizations and never 
prayed home" desirable. 


Development the Subject Years 
Solitary activities. The nature the activity 


the duration and frequency 
it; what the subject actually does overtly 
during ("sits reading", "runs and shouts 
side lines while others play ball"); whether the 
sporadic way; whether and how often car- 
ried appropriate conclusion; whether 
related temporally other activity, (cry- 
ing own room after scolding); whether 
shows low, average, high activity rate 
compared with others similar age and 
sex similarly situated. 

Interactional activities and changes them 
(crises). Some definitions are necessary 
fore instructions under these headings are 
discussed; they are taken from are modi- 
fiedfrom those used Chapple his "Meas- 
uring human relations: introduction the 
study the interaction individuals."10 
Action: Any overt muscular activity the 
subject whichinvolves change from his im- 
mediately preceding pattern activity. 
described for purposes measurement and 
description here terms duration. 
Interaction: When action followed 
interaction. 
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Unit Interaction: Each succession 
tutes unit interaction. 

Event: continued series units inter- 
action constitutes event. event, there- 
fore, the period from the beginning the 
end observed interaction, whether made 
teraction units. 

Relation, Interactional relation: sequence 
events betweenthe members any pair 
individuals constitutes interactional rela- 
tion. Such sequences generally have char- 
acteristic distribution the amount 
and type interaction within family the 
morning evening, the amount and 
kind daily interaction worker with his 
co-workers and boss. Such sequences occur 
for every subject with greater less uni- 
formity. 

Equilibrium: The hypothesis used that 
dealing witha subject's interactional relations, 
aredealing with agroup relations (sys- 
tem) equilibrium. group relations 
numerical value descriptive tend re- 
cur after small change impressed the 
system has been removed. This hypothesis 
rests two assumptions, within definable 
limits, the relations individuals are con- 
stant and individual returns these 
constant relations after small impressed 
change removed. the change suffi- 
ciently lasts sufficiently long then 
may never return the original relation but 
show change his system with resultant 
new set constant relations (new equilibri- 
um). Situations which the hypothesis 
equilibrium used with profit are discussed 
Chapple's "Measuring Human Relations" 
and Chapple and Coon's "Principles Anthro- 

Crisis:: disturbance the equilibrium 
subject severe enough necessitate the 
formation new equilibrium crisis. 
Protracted severe disturbances inter- 
actional relations (death family member, 
jobloss, promotion) are obvious Ex- 


Family, school, church, political party, economic institution, associations, informal group 


D., Genet. Psychol. Monog., 22, 3-147, 1940. 


11-Chapple, D., Coon, S., "Principles Anthropology," Henry Holt, 1942, New York. 
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cept situations observed from moment 
moment suchas the interview situation (where 
the use recording devices the nature 
the Interaction Chronograph allows the detec- 
tion crises ona much more refined scale), 
one has for the present content with the 
rough classification here propose. 

Any change interactional relations se- 
vere enough upset the subject's equilibri- 
may considered crisis, whether the 
change reduction frequency interac- 
tion certain amount, cessation inter- 
action entirely, increased interaction, in- 
creased maladjusted interaction and on. 
The severity disturbances interactional 
relations which meet the definition crisis 
obviously varies enormously from subject 
subject, and one may helped determining 
the appearance crisis noting what 
seem obviously compensatory reactions 
(symptoms, for example) observed other 
markedly changed ‘situations the subject. 

Toreturnto thedescription interaction. 
The criteria used describe interaction are 
those which have been found 
terms the actual operations performed 
obtaining the description; use them gives 
fairly complete picture takes 
place They are: frequency 
with which the event occurred: every day, 
once aweek, duration the subject's 
the average interaction unit rela- 
tion his period inaction, the average 
interaction unit. origination (initiation 
the action), who acts first? How 
often act first hundred inter- 
actions? How often does respond ter- 
acter the adjustment interaction: 
there regular and mutually agreeable se- 
they continually interrupting each other, 
both irregularly silent for relatively long in- 
tervals that one other both complain 
being upset the interaction? --or one 
leaves the scene (reducing the frequency 
interaction zero)? has outbreak 


temper against his partner (adjusts him 


able many partners interaction 

The location the event and the total 
duration the event interactional relation, 


from beginning end ("church-going seven 
days week from ages 12- 15") are addition- 
features incorporated. 

describimg interactional activities the 
general principles kept mind are 
those listed the head these instructions 
under GENERAL. The activities the 
subject with eachperson with whom inter- 
acts each period his life are de- 
scribed: father, mother, siblings, doctor, 
teachers, playmates, grandparents, sweet- 
hearts, mates, co-workers, superiors, serv- 
ants, priests, officers organizations and 
heis some institution (family, 
church, school, factory, political party) 
some group friends, description his 
activity with those other members the in- 
stitution, association informal group with 
whom actually interacts given and 
the interactional terms already described. 
The general remark that "He was member 
such and such group" worthless for 
our purpose. goes through life, the in- 
stitutions, associations, and informal groups 
which interacts increase number: 
first interacts only within the family per- 
haps, later with teachers the school, later 
with employees industry, with political 
leaders, with lodge members and friends 
both sexes--these relations are 
described they turn the appro- 
priate periods his life and the terms al- 
ready discussed. The chief groupings 
kept mind this regard are: institu- 
tions such the family, the school, church, 
political party, industry. associations such 
lodges, societies, parent-teachers associ- 
ations. informal groups such friends, 

Some the chief types crisis have al- 
ready been indicated; important one 
added the list the appearance anew 
sibling, item indicated not under 
FAMILY HISTORY under INITIAL EN- 
VIRONMENT but where occurs chronologi- 
cally the subject's life. 

will clear from the types crisis 
listed that are using the term mean 
practice any change habitual interaction suf- 
ficiently sudden sufficiently great mag- 
nitude character ordinarily associ- 
ated with disturbance (either medical 
other interactional relations), The term 


covers sudden gradual reductions fre- 
quency interaction down zero (jilting, 
departure, death); changes incharacter ad- 
justment (lover's quarrel, jealousy, hatred, 
enforced reduced frequency originating ac- 
tion (demotion job from supervisor la- 
borer); enforced increased frequency orig- 
inating action (promotion from 
mechanic working one large group, 
explainer work the group)-- 
and other changes alone combination 
with changes solitary activity. 

How often crisis associated witha 
given symptom illness with any disturb- 
ance complained the subject cannot 
told advance; all the instances crisis 
have collected. Often enough, crisis 
one interactional system compensated 
for increased, reduced, altered inter- 
action insome other, with transient dis- 
comfort the subject; such compensatory 
activities unassociated with symptoms are 
extreme importance, for they may give just 
the clue the subject's present difficulty, 
which may consist anew but similar crisis 
whichit has beenimpossible for him ad- 
just the former way. know what has 
worked previously, may helpful find- 
ing solution almost good the old one. 
Henceall crises areto described, whether 
associated with medical disturbance not. 
Medical History. Under this heading are 
listed and described physiological, medical, 
and psychological disturbances 
curred atthe various periods the subject's 
life. These are medical surgical illness; 
system reactions, such anxiety attacks, 
"psychosomatic" disease entities and the like; 
behavior disturbances, such neurosis and 
psychosis; disturbing affects. These disturb- 
ances are for convenience listed sepa- 
rate column because they are the reason for 
the subject's coming tothe physician, because 
some them occur temporal relation 
one other type interactional 
relations, because their associated behavior 
turn modifies the subject's interactional 
relations and because they deal with the sub- 
ject considered from his own point view 
autonomous organism rather than 
member interacting system. Only 
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noting carefully their temporal relations 
events under INTERACTIONAL ACTIVITY 
can such uniform relations exist between 
items the two columns established. 

The disturbances listed under Medical 
History areto bedescribed specifically 
possible. point not neglected 
that the altered behavior associated with 
illness interrupts much all subject's 
habitual solitary and interactional activity and 
compensation, therefore, may occur 
ways. For example, during quarantine for 
convalescing child deprived his 
usual outlets for activity may show markedly 
increased origination action with much 
interruption, his relations with his mother 
nurse. Following illness, readjustment 
the previous state may protracted 
never occur atall: child sick with enteritis 
for three months age six may show enuresis 
for the next five years and become the object 
frequent scoldings mother, ridicule 
younger sibling and beatings the fa- 
ther; compensation may occur his re- 
lations with his playmates teachers. 
Conversely, crises interactional relations 
are often associated with items entered under 
the Medical History heading, for example: 
anxiety attacks, asthmatic attacks ulcer 
pain may occur relation death the 
family. Such items may may not recur 
the Medical History temporal relation 
similar crises later onor temporal relation 
subsequent exposure symbols referring 
such crises (words, gestures, scenes, mem- 
ories, etc.). 

included under Medical History the subject's 
attempts describe emotional states associ- 
ated with specific changes interaction. 
These sentiments, feelings, attitudes what- 
ever terms the interviewer subject may 
wish use are attempts describe physio- 
logical reactions and are great importance 
helping understand the system reactions 
which when they are well developed are re- 
ferred ordinary usage symptoms. 

Actually, the division between the marked 
physiological reactions call symptoms 
which are associated with specific disturb- 
ances interaction less marked phys- 
iological reactions not called but associ- 
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ated with similar disturbances interaction 
division based degree rather than 
kind; and the use this division,tends 
make both interviewer and subject minimize 
omit the objective description the 
changes interaction which might have been 
the precipitating factors bringing about 
emotional changes the subject, and thus 
contenting themselves with adescription lim- 
ited emotional reactions per se. Such 
limitation all the more likely prac- 
ticed changes interaction are frequent 
and lacking severity that the physiolog- 
ical reactions therewith associated are not 
classified the subject "symptoms"; 
nevertheless such frequent slight 
changes interaction may extreme 
importance making the subject what is. 

These considerations make obvious the 
great importance which must attached 
the temporal succession events, both soli- 
tary and interactional, before, during and af- 
ter the occurrence entered under the 
Medical History. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEWS 


The subject must talk without 
interruptionas much ofthe time possible and the 
interviewer real interest what being 
said, the necessary communicativeness the 
subject result, The showing genuine inter- 
est the interviewer when life history being 
taken neither easy nor common might 
supposed. Mainly, this because taking history 
regarded chore, following the doing which 
one settles down "the real business finding out 
all about" the subject. Since what found out 
nothing other than the life history which then 
used basis for actions leading readjust- 
ment the subject rather different behavior re- 
quired the interviewer anxious obtain that his- 
tory than usually seen. second major difficulty 
showing genuine interest that the comparative 
unprejudiced viewpoint which permits inter- 
viewer look subject's behavior dispassion- 
ately very rare though the occurrence could 
increased greatly with suitable training. 

The subject comes the interviewer (in 
the physician-patient situation) because dis- 
turbed some way. wants get rid the dis- 
turbance, i.e., cured, and will any 
way which appears him reasonable order at- 


tainthat end. Appropriate conduct the interviewer 
will résult both adequate life history the sub- 
ject (which will constitute sound basis for what- 
ever further procedures seem indicated) and such 
relationship between the two individuals that the pro- 
cedures agreed upon are likely tried out 
practice (whether further interviewing, occupational 
therapy specific character, psycho-dramatics, 
vocational testing; increase social mobility, al- 
terations habitual ineffective patterns interac- 
tion, etc.). 

When less thanis desired being learned 
froma subject, various neutral remarks usually are 
effective keeping things going. Some these are 
listed: "And?", "And then?", "Can you give an- 
other example that?", "Canyou tell more about 
that, what did and what you did, how often hap- 
pened, how long went on, who else was there, 
when happened, how you felt about itand forth?" 
"Tell just what happens you when you are 
nervous", 

Not all the information desired the life 
history form can obtained the straightforward 
order which appears the form. But great 
deal can obtained that way and should be. 
The subject may prefer pursue symptom in- 
teractional relation the years his life, 
and what tells can subsequently noted down 
the form the appropriate places. Gaps can 
filled later interviews and inquiry about other 
events belonging certain periods already touched 
oncan utilized starting points for the obtaining 
more information. the first few interviews 
especially important that the subject allowed 
talkuninterruptedly whatever wishes, and after 
that filling the factual gaps what has already 
told not rule all difficult; especially 
even the first interviews the pattern asking 
ways for precise information has been set 

The brief comments interviewing 
not meant cover all major points. For example, 
Carl Rogers his "Counseling and Psychotherapy" 
demonstrates that the simple formulation the in- 
terviewer feelings just expressed the subject 
most potent method for keeping things going; 
such formulations must often used addition 
the types questions suggested above. one adds 
his prescription the event with which the expressed 
feelings have been associated, thus: "When you par- 
ticipate such-and-such away such-and-such 
event, your body does so-and-so, you feel so-and-so, 
and you describe allin these words", one finds the 
subject rapidly training himself the practice 
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more complete description events. Not only does 
then begin alter his interview-behavior, but 
also begins see what actions larger scale 
outside the interview will accelerate the process 
change directions soon decides upon; short, 
appropriate behavior the interviewer does more 
than what has already been mentioned: initiates 
important behavioral modifications the subject. 
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SUMMARY 


The paper discusses the requirements 
case history method capable furnishing ob- 
jective account permitting independent verification. 
Aform helpful such undertaking proposed, and 
instructions for its use are described. 


LEADERSHIP AND INTER-GROUP COOPERATION 


Everett Hughes 


article published the first issue 
this journal, William Foote notes that the 
people who run settlement houses, probably because 
class bias, select for special grooming for such 
positions leadership the settlement willing 
trust local hands, young men who are already 
somewhat out the main stream neighborhood 
life. further shows that the settlement staff then, 
wittingly unwittingly, demand asthe price their 
sponsorship that the chosen young man should fur- 
ther alienate himself from his neighborhood. Scud- 
der Mekeel2 recently published some Comparative 
Notes the effect that the Indian Service does much 
the the selection Indians for collab- 
oration and what does Indians 
later. 

May point out similar facts the at- 
tempts English Canadians get the collaboration 
French Canadians various movements and or- 
ganizations. The situation differs several regards 
from that settlement workers middle-class or- 
igin seeking the collaboration Italian Americans 
slum district, and obviously differs from the 
relation betweenthe white Indian Service functionary 
and his Indian. For the French Canadi- 
ans number millions, and have social structure 
all the social and economic classes common 
western societies. They are self-conscious peo- 
ple, with full political rights. They are under 
guardianship. But they are minority people. 

the two cases previously reported, the 
members dominant group fail accept real- 
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ity the actual social organization the group with 
whom they wishtodeal. The leadership which arises 
within the minority group either overlooked 
purposely passedover. The true the case 
report. is, fact, one the commoner 
forms ethno-centric action. The people the dom- 
inant group who want something for the minor- 
ity subordinate grouy may recognize certain pic- 
turesque values the latter. Thus the settlement 
house may try revive the folk-dancing peasant 
art group slum-dwelling immigrants. And 
the Indian service not speak with much knowl- 
edge this case) may encourage the cult Indian 
arts. But recognize the social organization the 
group, and especially its leaders, quite another 
thing. 

have observed, over some years, the re- 
lations between the French and the English Canadi- 
frequently happens that English people in- 
social movements various kinds (adult 
education, cooperatives, progressive political move- 
ments, social welfare merely inter- 
group good will) set about get cooperation from the 
French. The very terms which is-put contain 
ethno-centric bias. Such movements want com- 
mittee, and, usual, want "big names" for the let- 
terhead and lesser persons who are wanted for the 
work they can rather than for their names. 
beenasked English people sup- 
ply the names French-Canadian leaders, say 
whether certain French Canadians would "coop- 
erative." 


1941), pps 14-19. 
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Note, first all, the assumption that the 
French Canadians who are "cooperate" and who 
are "represent the French" are picked 
English Canadians. This is, course, common 
thing. Men choose the woman represent women 
onacommittee concerned witha civic matter. White 
men pick the Negro represent other Negroes 
questions involving race relations. What usually hap- 
pens the French-Canadian case that the per- 
sons picked are much more cooperative than rep- 
resentative. The very fact that French Canadians 
know very well whom and why the individual 
picked lessens his power represent. The idea 
asking number French Canadians known 
interested the matter hand select their own 
representatives apparently seldom occurs the 
English-speaking leaders. any case, the English 
promoters usually get fine cooperation, the verbal 
level least, from their hand-picked French Cana- 
dians. But the latter seldom mobilize any support 
for the movement cause, whatever may be. The 
English then proceed either 
about how the French counted upon really 
anything bemoan the fact that, while their 
picked man all right--hardly distinguishable from 
istic forces block his efforts. 

Two factors seem involved the 
failure English people pick--which still, you see, 
assumes that the English who will doing the 
picking--French Canadians really rep- 
resentative group inthe dynamic rather than 
the sampling sense. One failure see inside the 
French-Canadian society sufficiently well recog- 
nize the forces work and know who the leaders 
are, French Canadian apt known Eng- 
lish people one two opposed 
notorious "nationalist trouble-maker", will 
known public-enemies are known when they 
rise high enough their chosen line endeavor. 
conspicuous exponent the bonne entente 
between the two ethnic groups, will likewise 


known, That there much larger number 
inthe various institutions and movements 
the French-Canadian world who merit neither 
these kinds notoriety always bit surprise 
the few English people who learn it. The com- 
munication English and the French world 
not such bring these people English pub- 
lic attention. 

The second factor that the leaders 
English movements, especially the kind 
movement most concerned about inter-racial coop- 
eration, may actually little afraid French- 
Canadian leadership. not cooperation with 
English people that French Canadian becomes 
leader. the contrary, every French-Canadian 
leader must some measure known de- 
fender his people against the And 
sentiment, quite apart from the require- 
ments getting public reputation. course, 
equally true that English people not become 
leaders their group and because coopera- 
tion with the French. The leadership mechanism 
the two groups are, most areas life, complete- 
separate. But the English who wish muster 
French for cooperation cannot quite face this fact, 
least not the extent trying cooperate with 
French Canadians who are primarily leaders and 
only incidentally, all, bonne ententistes. The 
result that, while they can easily get verbal co- 
operation from some hand-picked individual, effec- 
tive cooperation seldom occurs social move- 
ments. course, great deal effective cooper- 
ation occurs business, politics, trade unions and 
other suchconcerns where there more realistic 
approach leadership, and where the rituals co- 
operation are not much valued action. 

These cases raise problems importance 
for those who would promote cooperation between 
groups different race, culture, class what 
have you. They suggest aresearch problem prac- 
tical importance, that the devices getting fead- 
ership for cooperation between such groups, 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY PUBLIC SERVICE 


Margaret Lantis 


Editor's Note. 


number articles have appeared recently having with the functions 


applied anthropology might perform andin particular with the part the applied anthropologist 
should play relation his clients. Dr. Laura Thompson's article, "Some Perspectives 
Applied Anthropology" inthe June 1944 issue this Journal and Dr. Sol Tax's 
article, "Anthropology and Administration" the January issue America Indigena, are 
among the most recent these. Dr. Lantis's article represents somewhat different point 
view which will interest all those concerned with this problem. 


Anthropologists, like other recognized sci- 
entists, have now will have four functions: re- 
search; instruction; consultation (for making policy 
decisions and plans); clinical diagnosis and treat- 

Since the subject which the anthropolo- 
gist presumed have professional knowledge 
the culture group everyday speech: people 
then all four the above functions entail more 
less direct contact with people. There are two lev- 
els which can work: 

directly with segments tlie public; 

adviser, instructor, director, student 

those dealing with the public, who have dealt with 
the public. 
The researcher, for example, may gather his data 
personal observation society from those 
who have had face-to-face contact with the group. 
may instruct those who will work with 
local groups social organizations special ca- 
pological field researchers, one may teach the 
group itself, directly. The day when the anthropol- 
ogist will serve consultant adviser city 
council, just like some famous park commissioner, 
giving information social highways through the 
community, seems very remote. However, that sit- 
uation approaching slowly but steadily, like pa- 
rade heavy fog: there something very inter- 
esting there but one cannot see much time. 
any case, looks alarmingly unacademic. 

Because henceforward the academician 
more likely wander down town from the campus 
and servein aprofessional capacity alongside Econ- 
omists and Psychologists, the Anthropologist needs 


Adjudication and conciliation might added. 


See: 


consider his temptations, responsibilities, and op- 
portunities applying his science. 

The applied anthropologist, theoretical 
distinction fromthe research anthropologist, applies 
his science terms the needs the group for 
which works; that is, uses his anthropological 


‘knowledge satisfy specific demands the group. 


consciously tries useful, sometimes sup- 
plying sometimes generalizations. The re- 
search man, the other hand, formulates principles 
and gives evidence that may useful the con- 
sultant teacher given situation, that definitely 
will someone sometime the principles 
aresound. The collection knowl- 
edge the one hand and the dissemination and use 
knowledge onthe other hand may carried 
the same person although they are different proc- 
esses. However, keep the account books straight, 
the distinction between them should stated. 

Some the work that has been done the 
name Applied Anthropology strictly not applied 
science. Merely observing and recording how min- 
ing village the United States reacts new ad- 
ministrative program works out its own problems 
just cultural anthropology, like the recording 
cultural processes Chinese village any other 
locality where the anthropologist may observe 
and record, However, personally has assisted 
the village the U.S. China, using his under- 
standing its culture has assisted those 
outside the village who are planning for it, his 
study was made because someone had stated prac- 
tical need it, then applied anthropologist, 

Now that have "isolated" the research 
function (in the biologist's terminology), must try 
describe and identify the other three functions 
mentioned the outset. Some anthropologists are 


Delbert Miller, "New Occupational Horizons for 


Sociologists," American Sociological Review, 10:83-89, 1945. 
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seriously this Can the anthro- 
pologist remain scientist the last three well 
the first, namely, when serving instructor, 
consultant, clinician? They doubt whether these 
latter belong the same species the research 
scientist and the academic teacher science. 

Before trying answer this, one must 
define science. consists not merely general- 
izations. Religion and magic also consist gener- 
tions, providing reliable basis for prediction. 
scientist must person who can meet these three 
prime requirements for obtaining such generaliza- 
tions and using them prédiction: 


viewpoint that accepts the necessity an- 
alyzing and organizing datainto principles, general- 
izations, hypotheses (call them what you will); 

exact methods; 

integrity, throughout the use any methods 
and the acceptance their products, matter 
how contrary the scientist's desires they may be. 


The above question then becomes this: Can the ap- 
plied anthropologist keep the viewpoint and the in- 
tegrity and canhe use the meticulous methods the 

the following discussion, certain pred- 
ecessors applied anthropologists will cited 
often, because they already have encountered many 
the difficulties and solved some the problems 
that the anthropologist will meet. They consist 
two large groups: (1) social workers and extension 
workers all types, and (2) applied psychologists 
and psychiatrists. 


The viewpoint the scientist far the 
strongest element the application anthropology, 
and its principal contribution. For example, the 
autumn 1944 there occurred the auditorium 
the Department Agriculture Washington meet- 
ing clear-cut viewpoints, although was grat- 
ifying see that speaker advocated either alone. 
The two viewpoints may characterized "the 
rulebook" and "the notebook", 
Demonstration and Observation. 

The series meetings the Department 
Agriculture was named "Conference Outline 
the Contribution Extension Methods and Tech- 
niques Toward the Rehabilitation Western Coun- 
Ensminger, Loomis, and others who 


have been prominent Applied Anthropology were 
prominent the arrangement and conduct the 
Conference, brought together experienced 
extension workers and experienced social scientists 
like Carl Taylor the Bureau Agricultural 
Economics, Dr. Taylor and Mr. Wilson rep- 
resented inthis Conference chiefly the second the 
two viewpoints, that the The Demon- 
strator was represented Spencer Hatch, whose 
rural extension work India and Mexico known 
people sociology and anthropology, and 
James Yen, Director the Mass Education Move- 
ment China. 

The viewpoint the social scientist ap- 
peared clearly. Just the entomologist accepts the 
fact that heliotropic moth will fly around and per- 
haps into aflame, neither approving nor condemning 
the moth, sothe social scientist must take the human 
individual just is. Accepting him and his so- 
ciety essential the application science so- 
ciety. the Conference, one heard often such ex- 
pressions these: 


"Work with what you have." 

"Let the people themselves." 

"When they understand what their needs 
are, they will seek satisfy them." 

"Do not set impossible 

"Know their prides and prejudices." 

"Their culture their Truth," 

"The innate strength and intelligence the 
common 


Such statements and injunctions were gratifying not 
only high principles, but also bases for action, 
because without criticism the character- 
istics the human being, one accepts his potential- 
ities. 

This viewpoint thus essential sci- 
ence and the same time a_sound basis for long- 
term work with people; and teaching the viewpoint 
part the application anthropological science. 
Seeing societies and their culture they actually 
are, not the anthropologist's employer would like 
see them want visualize themselves, 
matter integrity well viewpoint; but the 
integrity becomes part what call the at- 
titude the scientist. 

One does not apply teach anthropology 
whole any more than one creates whole. 
However, throughout the assembly and dissemina- 
tion the science, working bit bit, one must 
keep some conception its wholeness, thinking 


large and still growing system knowledge, 
generalizations-that-can-be-depended-upon. 

this question the piecemeal applica- 
tion science, the anthropologist successfully 
seem compromising with his conscience 
scientist his daily relations with other employees; 
and some psychologists, and others 
perhaps have scientific viewpoint altogether. 
Yet the scientist hired for practical requirements 
must not irritate others with constant and uncom- 
promising insistance Truth. For one thing, 
really has the scientist's viewpoint and integrity, 
will state for himself the biases, limits, and inade- 
quacies his science and himself scientist 
although need not tell this everyone else all 
occasions, any more than would tell all the thor- 
oughly reliable parts anthropology. long 
honest with himself and states the whole him- 
self, can select what shall impart others 
according their demands and acceptance. This 
always individual judgment the pro- 
fessional worker. 

For another thing, this process selec- 
tion compromise, one wants say that way 
different from the selection made writing 
useful textbook preparing classroom lecture. 
the anthropologist can remain scientist while 
talking sophomores, can one when talking 
industrial union. Having come age social 
scientist within the system compromises the 
campus, usually has thoroughly accepted them 
that forgets them. has not yet come accept 
the compromises ofthe office long 
aware the latter and consciously writes 
them into his implicit outline applied anthropolo- 
criticized for the particular selection data which 
charged with distorting casuistry. 


Since human groups are the subject an- 
thropology, then every program applied actual 
groups can test the generalizations anthro- 
pology other social science. The applied anthro- 
pologist must understand that day day test- 
ing the fundamental principles his discipline. The 
conditions the test may not exactly would 
set them given complete freedom, but, just 
said regard instruction, long the anthro- 
pologist honest and accurate stating for him- 
self and his co-workers the hypothesis that involved 
and the conditions and limitations the test, one 
can tar and feather him and run him out the science. 
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may true that the governmentally 
commercially supported scientist must accept more 
restrictions hypotheses than the ac- 
ademically supported person, but also true that 
when the college anthropologist goes out field 
work the traditional sense, almost never 
free set perfect test, either. does not 
have adequate personnel enough money and time 
stay the field long wishes political 
just where-he wishes. Instead mak- 
ing two three very large compromises once 
year, might well make small ones week 
week. either case, let him remind himself how 
the score stands between him and his 

Some types workers who use scientific 
data have ceased scientists any rate, not 
social scientists because they have lost this funda- 
mental viewpoint which constantly concerned with 


making and testing generalizations. Many 


medical, agricultural, and other extension workers, 
for example, even when dealing with biological sci- 
ence rather than social science, have become tech- 
nicians rather than any kind scientist. They have 
maintained scientific methods unorganized 
fashion and mass unorganized data, but they have 
not understood and have not had the thrill that 
they were contributing scientific knowledge. 

Another aspect scientific viewpoint prob- 
ably should have been mentioned first, but can giv- 
enhere since involves the integrity the worker, 
our next point discussion, well the objective 
attitude, our preceding point. 

Social case-workers, psychologists, and 
anthropologists, more than other professional people, 
have had overcome their own early prejudices, 
have had analyze, understand, and accept the basic 
assumptions another culture orthe basic needs 
other personalities, order pass along this in- 
formation without distortion and work withthese 
other people without friction. 

coritrast, Agricultural Extension work, 
probably because its type personnel, has tended 
relationship between Adviser and community; 
maintain common background and interests 
church, farm, community. words, the County 
Agent Home Demonstration Agent accepted and 
maintained the mores community and region 
which she was stationed. The social worker 
like the anthropologist, often has had very differ- 
ent cultural origin, lives different socio-econ- 
omic level from the clients his organization, and 
has social relationships with (At this point 
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are not saying whether this good bad.) The 
trained case-worker socially and psychologically 
analytical, perhaps "feminine" the concentration 
difficulties personal relationships rather than 
technical problems like chicken raising meat 
preservation. Perhaps certain personality type 
often attracted social work (and anthropolo- 
but whether notthis true, the worker has 
become socially more objective, training and 
experience with cultures and languages different 
from his own, which are encountered any great 
city. 

Anthropologists, clinical psychologists 
and other case-workers have been varyingly effec- 
tive overcoming their prejudices, but any case 
not without disturbance their own lives, Freeing 
themselves from unquestioning acceptance the 
mores which they grew up, many have shown Bo- 
hemianism, cynicism, rejection their society and 
sentimental identification with other societies, 
dilettante cosmopolitanism. The anthropologists 
have been perhaps the most noticeably dislocated: 
yetthe best have come out finally with tolerance and 
Stability, and some with genuine wisdom. Avoiding 
unthinking acceptance tongue-in-cheek acceptance 
onone side, andcynical doubts and rejection mores 
the other side, they have achieved 
personal judgment. 


maintaining day-by-day integrity, so- 
cial case-worker provide examples. 
The anthropologist, like them, must assume more 
responsibility now for his own behavior his 
reports: Thesubjects ofone's efforts are less likely 
pre-literate illiterate. They can read what 
one says about them! The anthropologist knows now 
that must guard his case histories like the re- 
sponsible social worker, there having been few 
cases which Indians' reputations have been injured 
locally identifiable biographies published an- 
thropologists, 

applied anthropology, there not only 
need professional responsibility the use 
raw data, but there also demanded scientific 
honesty the development and use hypotheses. 
Far from being harmful, the application anthro- 
should beneficial the science the fol- 
lowing way: The academic worker, not knowing 
where how his material might used whether 
would ever the basis practical action, might 
take fliers generalizations predictions, saying 


himself that all this was stimulating, and anyway 
was wrong, somebody would soon enough catch 
him up, and least nobody was being hurt his 
guesses. Today, although originality acceptable, 
irresponsibility not. When the practical worker 
makes predictions, knows--or least hopes-- 
that organization will created, policies made, 
instruction given, perhaps for hundreds and thous- 
ands people, the basis his (probably) tenta- 
tive and uncertain statements. this possibility 
does not frighten him too much and re- 
sponsible scientist and citizen, should produce 
quality anthropological material that his profes- 
sion can proud of, 

Integrity the collection data 
present more familiar, better defined, possibly more 
often adhered than integrity the application 
data. code use being developed but has not 
yet become widely Perhaps the academic 
anthropologist right questioning the applied 
anthropologist this score. But should also al- 
low the latter time develop his ethics. Also, both 
workers can their methods work, 
constituting one the essential factors their 
ethics. Their methods must reliable well 
their attitudes. 


Methods, spite their fundamental im- 
portance, too often have been taken for 
methods field work, anthropology started 
ago the young anthropologist went out Wyoming 


down Nigeria and the social worker went down on: 


the Lower East Side with naive zeal accomplish 
certain things, but not formulating the techniques for 
accomplishing them before going the field" 
“out into the neighborhood". those days you 
just started working, visiting people, getting them 

Both workers let their 
and objectify their own culture their own needs. 
The worker did not apply any but the crudest rule- 
of-thumb tests (in social work, survivals the old 
"means"tests) the statements ofthe people. There 
were Rohrschach tests those days! re- 
sult, the generalizations were limited the cultural 
interests, questionable objectivity, and linguistic 
limitations the person being interviewed. The 
worker himself had only few fixed subjects in- 
vestigation and few descriptive categories for his 
data. field, his range investigation nat- 
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urally was limited, depth well breadth. 
often was impressed the striking, strange phe- 
nomena rather than the big and deep. However, the 
areas work were new that any information 
gathered, any social change effected was appreci- 
ated. There was not the competitive pressure 
workers meet formal and ever more elaborate 
standards that exist today. 

There has grown steadily the feeling that 
one must work fast. the case the anthropolo- 
gist, the old culture was still available and could 
ing fast that the anthropologist realizes can 
accomplish little only two months' summer work 
eachyear. The social sees whole towns 
develop within year near some 
change, and perhaps disappear five years. Even 
the old stable cultures now are the make and 
the move. 

the earlier, slower days anthropolo- 
gy, the individual worker had plenty time fora 
trial-and-error development his methods. 
was like person wandering and out the woods 
and and down trails, laying outnew roads. Wheth- 
the road was straight possible had 15° 
30° grade did not bother him. Any kind road 
was welcome the wilderness. Now, however, such 
scientist would run over would wreck his 
vehicle himself. hired lay out road, 
had better get theodolite 2nd have someone teach 
him howto use it. Methods gathering data, as- 
and analyzing data, and presenting data 
must taught the young workers. 

Anthropology was like social work 
point, beyond latter ran way ahead. Every 
good school social work has done more (and did 
sooner and better) than probably any other workers 
with human beings deliberately teaching methods, 
perhaps because the personal influence Mary 
"The Interview," "Statistics for the Social 
Worker," "Public Welfare Administration" have been 
important "The Children's Agency," "TheSocial 
Security any other college course text- 
book presenting descriptive and factual subject mat- 
ter. How one approached people was the social 
worker important the information advice 
one gavethem subsequently. The applied anthropol- 
ogist, like the social worker, must get his data from 
people and must give people. must learn 
techniques dealing with people, well the 
techniques that might learnin the Stat Lab and the 
Psych Lab. 
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still another way resembling social 
worker and extension worker, the applied anthropol- 
ogist learning cooperate with other scientists 
and with other administrative agencies than his own. 
the city, founded upon the principle division 
labor and with its multitude social agencies, the 
social worker soon took for granted division la- 
bor between the various welfare organizations, de- 
veloping system "clearing" with other agencies 
and "referrals". the Agricultural Extension 
Service there has been division labor acquir- 
ing the information given ultimately the 
client, and social work there has been also divi- 
sion labor form cooperation) dealing di- 
rectly with him. 

When Boas was producing America's first 
trained anthropologists, expected them com- 
bine several major disciplines, each himself, and 
know the library study methods each. The an- 
thropologist was economist, sociologist, histori- 
an, student esthetics and technology, and all- 
around handy man. might not know psychology, 
however. theother two types community work- 
ers, there was the same kind demand, all 
new fields. The Agricultural Extension worker was 
expected know everything that might affect the 
farmer and his farm, But the same time, his job 
funnel information was more clear, The ap- 
plied anthropologist can learn from these other 
workers that stands funnel many diverse 
kinds information regarding particular people. 

His position relative culture like 
that the case-worker relation family. The 
case-worker gets factual information regarding the 
family and opinions its needs, and how deal 
with them, from the family physician, the Visiting 
Teacher, marital clinician, personnel worker 
industrial plant, and from the family itself. The 
anthropologist division labor, final- 
ly. needs not only the statistician, the trained 
interviewer, linguist, photographer artist, needs 
also the analyst for the Piaget other projective 
tests that gives. obtains projective tests, 
autobiographies, other special materials him- 
self, then must specially trained. But 
not likely really proficient many techniques 
and still needs assistance. 

The applied scientist's duty, suggested 
another section, not only organize all data 
and methods into Scientific Whole select from 
them for his own specific use those methods which will 
most helpful. Something this comparison and 
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selection methods also can and should taught 
the young worker. 


regard relative use the two basic 
methods, the vertical historical case method 
andthe horizontal quantitative, the early develop- 
ments anthropology still influence use the 
former method more than the latter. Archaeology, 
historical reconstructionfrom archaeology and other 
sources, ethnographic field work producing detailed 
descriptions individual cultures, analysis cul- 
ture pattern ethos, all have kept American an- 
thropologists, espécially, aware the individual 
This has been true the collection an- 
thropological information; now will this method con- 
tinue the application anthropology? 
the applied anthropologist begins his work cautious- 
ly, keeping close established anthropological 
knowledge and principles (as probably will, know- 
ing that being watched), may disappoint his 
employers sometimes his insistent attention 
specific cases and his reluctance generalize; but 
will avoid getting anthropology bad name at- 
tempting too wide and general application it, 
which cannot make good. 

The presentation his viewpoint im- 
portant here, getting his associates administra- 
tiontosee why thinks must distinguish between 
the little town west Texas and the little town 
northern atown Ohio and one 
Iowa, spite their obvious similarities; why 
one cannot just class all south Europeans together. 
Also, imparting his viewpoint others, helps 
them see why insome particular cultural character- 
istic Mexican farmer really resembles farmer 
the southeastern United States, despite many ob- 
vious differences between them. Once the viewpoint 
accepted others, the anthropologist himself will 
free pick and choose methods, not having 
overemphasize any one method order teach 
others doing. Also, can set hypoth- 
eses and make predictions more confidently since 
others understand the bases them and 
misuse them.. particular, they will not overextend 
the predictions. 

imparting anthropology building 
it, there the case method vs. the group method 
factually, the cross-section method). Since the ap- 
plied anthropologist seldom works intimately with 
individuals works for individuals, the question 
really this: How large group can the practical 
anthropologist work with? The optimum size 


whatever size group small enough that the an- 
thropologist can see how his work affecting the 
entire group (or most it). must able see 
the effects the principles which and the tech- 
niques which working. Trying see the 
entire society, studying the whole personality, 
sound procedure the early development any 
profession even thoughthe results may not ex- 
act (scientific) one might wish. There danger 
working with single elements culture fac- 
tions within societies single traits behavior 
without knowing something the system complex 
from which these items have been extracted. Later 
when the whole culture-group outline 
single elements can studied alone. 

There always are big claims for the new 
subject, day-to-day labor anything 
plex the study all civilization (does anthro- 
pologist ever claim anything less?) very slow and 
small-scale. Since this and since the anthro- 
pologist nevertheless needs see whole societies, 
the solution the dilemma work with small 
groups. 

Some people may charge that the case 
method makes one too particularistic. may; but 
there may also lack broad understanding 
continued application small concepts and small 
techniques wide groups. There are dangers 
both the historical and quantitative methods, well 
enough understood social scientists require 
further argument here. 

Methods used given field work are 
course related the workers' conception their 
profession, their science art. Social work il- 
lustrates this relationship. Fink "The Field 
Social Work" suggested that family social work 
has had four stages, each representing different 
conception the origin social problems (to which 
have added illustration comment), 


Sociological (or ecological); based the as- 
all the children school, ali problems would 
solved. 

Biological (genetic); partly influenced such 
studies those the Juke and Kallikak fam- 
ilies. 

Psychological; influenced Freud Rank 
other psychoanalyst psychologist (de- 
pending upon which school socia! work one 
attended, and when). 

Cultural; which has not yet pervaded the entire 

field. 
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each stage development, the new in- 
terest has helped workers understand their problems 
and suggested new ways handling them. However, 
the workers have expected too much each approach; 
they have seen its inadequacies single ex- 
planation, and have turned something else. 

Regarding the ups and downs methods and 
social work and extension work again provide good 
examples although others perhaps could cited just 
well. The Agricultural Extension worker has 
seemed more and more emphasize technical prob- 
lems and technical solutions, whereas the social 
worker has emphasized increasingly problems 
personal relationships. 

There was, 30-35 years ago the early 
days the National Rural Life Conference and the 
formulation Rural Sociology, enthusiasm for 
what might called community social work and 
community study the Extension Service addi- 
tion its other work. However, most the inter- 
est was diverted into the Division Farm Popula- 
tionand Rural Welfare the Bureau Agricultural 
Economics, into academic work the colleges, and 
some just died. The rural sociologist became 
another specialist like the plant- pathologist who 
might called upon for local lecture, and 
more. The rural sociologist himself (although this 
sort thing worse than other social scientists) 
might assemble figures the number small coun- 
try schools, for example, deploring their weakness 
and pointing out the advantages consolidated 
schools without considering the poverty, racial prej- 
udices, and other factors that accounted for the lit- 
schools. 

The extension worker and his advisers in- 
frequently assembled all the community influences 
and especially the place the community the 
very poor farmer. For various reasons, the Ex- 
tension Service many states (but not all) gradual- 
concentrated its work the Master Farmer 
class. Soa group that had started with viewpoint 
community betterment, the 1930's was some 
parts the country only group special consult- 
ants and even administrators limited programs 
for politically powerful farmers' organizations. The 
gap left the rural extension field was filled the 
Farm Security Administration and rural public wel- 
fare, both which havea case-work approach, Ag- 
ricultural Extension had been led astray tech- 
nology, unfortunately expensive technology, often 
concentrated price regulation and marketing. 
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The social case-worker, who also started 
out 35-40 years ago with fine enthusiasm for com- 
munity betterment, also was led out the public 
square into few houses special interest. Influ- 
enced Freudian and other schools psychology 
and restricted demands for individual monetary 
relief, most social workers concentrated the in- 
dividual case, usually only one socio-economic 
class. The group worker existed but often was looked 
upon Pollyanna person teaching pleasant little 
games children who needed food and parental care 
much more. 

line withtheir early conception their 
task, demonstration technique betterment 
was strong both social work and extension work, 
for example, the settlement house. However, the 
often was patronizing and unadapted 
the individual his group's culture, applica- 
tion the old-style missionary viewpoint. Then 


‘the development the case-work method, demon- 


stration became secondary social work, while re- 
maining fairly important extension work. Demon- 
stration recently has reappeared such places 
nursery schools, housing projects, corrective in- 
stitutions, and Farm Security Administration proj- 
ects. demonstration living, usually with 
worker and client adjusting together, constantly 
changing conceptions problems and therefore 
changing their techniques. Here see new kind 
work, perhaps the most significant development 
the application social sciences: group experi- 
ence, deliberately developed help individuals. 
based the now familiar principle that people 
learn readily participation. 

Social workers, medical other exten- 
sion workers, and clinical psychologists accept the 
necessity occasional change fundamental indi- 
vidual and group habits and attitudes, well 
changes relatively minor techniques. And the 
best workers all fields have come see that the 
most acceptable way effect change help peo- 
ple see why they have change. They must under- 
stand themselves and their needs. Most people ex- 
press directly and orally only superficial needs. 
Expressing the deep, implicit, unrealized 
the slowest, most difficult task faced individual 
group, but can done. 

These workers have discovered that the 
individual not passive. fact, disconcert- 
ingly active, and resents patronizing.. Hence the 
worker willing now learn his ac- 
tion, psychological and cultural, and talk about 
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them. will not pit which 
store milkto keep fresh, not simply because 
comes family meagre intelligence, 
not just because Negro, has malaria. Even 
though eliminating the malaria will help, yet half- 
sick Negroes poor antecedents can taught new 
ways. They will even gradually demand new ways, 
although not knowing how achieve them, 

Itis not enough that the worker understand 
his clients' behavior. When there understanding 
both sides, the behavior each ceases dis- 
concerting eventhough Furthermore, 
the well the instructor can re- 
spected for having opinion and course action. 

The old missionary spirit was unwilling 
allow independence judgment action among 
the missionized people. The applied anthropologist 
other social scientist surprisingly often behaves 
like the missionary. After analyzing his subjects, 
and perhaps telling his analysis others his own 
class, stops. does not really take his subjects 
into his confidence equals. not grant them 
autonomy extending information and 
Usually works with the administrator rather than 
with the 

dividual-case and group-survey methods, seems 
better begin with the case method, least 
emphasize it. Inherent the case method con- 
sideration the variety individual problems and 
needs, the responses the individual group pres- 
sures andto changes his situation, and the amount 
initiative that the Andthrough- 
out, one can substitute for the word "individual" the 
phrases "particular society", "specific group", 

The case method undoubtedly explains the 
typical social worker's turning away from technical 
matters acceptance psychological and 
cultural viewpoints than has been true most com- 
munity workers; the delegate technical 
means assistance specially trained people; the 
use such group experiences stage acting for 
individual treatment. 


The thoughtful Agricultural Extension 


workers have realized all along that community- 
wide program improve hogs, making point 
get participation even the laggard, poorer farm- 
ers 4in other words, case-work for these particular 
farmers), will not only improve the hogs but also 
the self-respect and tenure stability the farmers. 
The need the individual the need the group. 


The concept culture sys- 
tem {or Whole) strong brake any pull oth- 
ers make the anthropologist apply horizontal 
quantitative techniques that cut across culture com- 
plexes. The modern anthropologist feels deeply 
even says that knows rationally that one cannot 
separate the public schools methods taxation 
recreation out the culture and deal with them 
different layers ina multiple-decked sandwich. Even 
the large modern culture, which speak 
"the school system" "the tax structure"or "organ- 
ized commercial recreation" completely auton- 
omous, the anthropologist still thinks the shaman 
who functions priest, entertainer, doctor, village 
counsellor, hunter, and witch, and sees although 
has not done enough prove laymen that 
there similar overlap functions the part 
groups (rather than individuals) the big modern 
civilization. 

The current interest some kind per- 
sonality designation for entire culture probably 
represents the need the anthropologist hold 
the fundamental case-history viewpoint and method 
his science (moreover, elaborate, refine, and 
apply new ways this fundamental viewpoint) when 


confronted with new and more complex requirements 


his science. 


There seem three fundamental 
means applying anthropology: advising; direct- 
ing (administering); instructing informing. any 
given position, the anthropologist undoubtedly will 
use all three. Yet occasionally hired for one 
the other specifically. When hired consultant, 
expectedto give advice. There considerable 
satisfaction such job because one can exert in- 
fluence without taking responsibility. Yet this usu- 
ally turns out short-term and unsatisfactory 
relationship any organization. Only the very su- 
perior scientist can consistently give such reliable 
and insightful advice that will considered use- 
ful over long period time not being use- 
ful routine administrative work. There ad- 
vantage dictating letters and filling out forms: 
consultation lags, the anthropologist still has posi- 
tion and has acertain inside advantage case new 
need for his special services develops. 

The anthropologist who himself ad- 
ministrator may look enviously the man who does 
not have the administrator's responsibilities, yet 
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there and satisfactions his position which 
are lacking for the other types workers. knows 
not only whom working with and the specific 
problems must deal with, but also how can 
about his work. has the established executive 
machinery his organization and other which 
may setup are the channels 
information and the agencies administration ex- 
isting already the administered group; and has 
defined authority. But what will accomplish still 
may not clear. usually, necessity, com- 
promising. tries adjust the administration 
the people and the people the administration. 
abhors the thought that simply making the ad- 
ministration palatable the administered, good 
publicity man sells his client's product the client 
himself. Or, the other hand, that acting 
press-agent for the people. admits that 


become administrator (that now makes deci- 
sions based cultural data from the people admin- 
istered along withany other data that may applied 
them: legal, financial, political factors from 
the larger society), then undoubtedly can make 
better adjustment with his job. 

The alternative such admission and def- 
inition would widen the general conception 
anthropology include everything pertaining hu- 
man life. For practical purposes, this not good, 
because anthropology then ceases identifiable. 
better that anthropology itself have recognized 
limits even while its application goes way beyond the 
limits. Perhaps better have administrators 
who know the viewpoint and methods anthropology 
than have anthropologists who are trying 
also administrators, Many will have answer this 
question for themselves. 

The third means using anthropology, 
namely, instruction sense much wider than 
classroom instruction, seems have more favor- 
able arguments than either ofthe other two. gives 
the scientist the freedom accustomed to. 
will give him, will seem give him, greater 
opportunity preserve his scientific viewpoint and 
integrity. also the soundest, because is, 
the long run, the most constructive. 

The anthropologist is, fortunately, not like 
the entomologist hired the produce shipping com- 
pany. The entomologist can give the company infor- 
mation about insect (its life cycle, natural foods, 
enemies, etc.); suggest procedures for dealing 
with it, but cannot the insects themselves 
and say, youthink avocado situation?" 
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"Don't you believe that beans are just good 
food?" "Would you like back to’your native 
home?" Human beings think about themselves, about 
the man who is-studying them, and perhaps even 
about the people who sent the man out study them 
and give advice concerning them. This makes the 
applied anthropologist's work difficult, but also hope- 
ful. 

indicated the preceding section, the 
ultimate aim all learning help people live 
their daily lives understanding how they are liv- 
ing. cannot walk into group and tell 
its members straight-away why they are blaming all 
their troubles "the union" "the banker crowd" 
their local racial minority, any more than psycho- 
analyst can begin work with patient telling him 
that spending his life escaping from his par- 
ents. This would good way incur physical 
damage. Yet the psychoanalyst, psychiatrist, and 
social worker induce individuals decide 
themselves that they may trying escape their 
family emotionally escape their community iden- 
tification and responsibilities. people can 
brought such understanding individual situa- 
tions, then groups also time can helped un- 
derstand their group life. 

giving people sociological and anthro- 
pological generalizations, one gives them the means 
for making decisions themselves, for directing them- 
selves. And incidentally, the anthropologist avoids 
making those hard (and sometimes too fast) adminis- 
trative decisions which does not seem like. 
All people are some measure scientists: they 
have hypotheses generalizations, usually called 
"assumptions" and "common sense", which they 
predict what will happen they thus and so. 
every choice that they make, they are saying ef- 
fect, "If thus and so, this bound happen. 
the other, that probably will happen." The 
scientist different only being more exact, more 
objective, and, hope, honest regard his own 
motives. "Thus and so" simply defined more pre- 
cisely. "Contingencies", "processes", "results" are 
named such and, possible, stated quantitative- 
ly. There probably are more alternatives 
eliminated, the scientist's analysis; yet the whole 
logical process the same. 

The goal anthropology specifically 
help people understand their culture and other peo- 
ple’s cultures. How this comprehension the forms 
and dynamics culture will used will vary from 
generation generation according current con- 
ceptions the desirable, and the anthropologist can- 
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not expect control such conceptions. He, like any 
other natural scientist, can ready say what has 
been, what is, and what likely be. Whether 
shall also say what ought arguable point. 
The scientist can hope that when the statement 
what-has-been become more exact, then 
what-ought-to-be will naturally appear more exactly 
and less arguable. This the far objective 
science. the meantime the scientist wants 
give his own society moral philosophy and 
thinks can continue distinguish between all the 
things that can and the few that (he thinks) ought 
be, then let him state his philosophy. Frankly 
seems many scientists that difficult main- 
tain their integrity, that statements the desirable 
expectable get all mixed up. The person who 
contributes separately both either very great 


man unpopular Since few people 


great and noone wants unpopular, the scientist 
had better satisfied with his contribution sci- 
entist and not try moralist, too. 

The applied anthropologist cannot expect 
indefinitely, making helping make de- 
cisions for other groups than his own. However, 
people. The somewhat traditional anthropologist, 
the other hand, who thinks there must applica- 
tion anthropology himself ignores the fact that 
applying it, assisting and leading its use 
everyday affairs, every time meets college 
class--unless will admit that teaches anthro- 
pology college students only the hope that 
can winnow outa few more researchers like himself. 

the above goal agreed upon, then the 
applied anthropologist must taught not only meth- 
ods gathering data and developing hypotheses 
but also methods imparting the science. The 
teacher anthropology college, secondary school, 
special school will havea much greater responsi- 
bility than the so-called applied anthropologist, after 
these first days Applied Anthropology designated 
such, during which its reputation being made 
for good bad for some years come. Anthropol- 
ogy having gained some acceptance outside the ac- 
ademic world, then its organized instruction can re- 
assert itself. 

recapitulate: The field worker 
scientist himself can (a) analyze and organize 
his gata soundly and with large view possi- 
ble, seeking the broad principles that any scientist 
works toward, and (b) understand that testing 
anthropological principles the course his daily 
work, and understand exactly what way 


testing them. Furthermore, (c) can assist others 
more scientific than they have been. ac- 
complish all this, (1) workers must taught their 
scientific well public responsibilities (the two 
ultimately should synonymous) and taught meth- 
ods carrying outtheir duties, (2) Thepublic must 
given some comprehension the field anthro- 
pology that will accept such worker, the scope 
and viewpoint the subject being more fundamental 
instruction than cultural data. (3) Enough workers 
must trained and placed that each not over- 
burdened. 

Working any kind organization, pub- 
lic private, the anthropologist may become busy 
applying science, especially works directly 
with the public, that will have little time add 
scientific knowledge. The experience social 
workers, extension workers, and most clinical psy- 
chologists shows that the worker becomes door- 
bell pusher, merely trying keep with too-full 
daily schedule that likely include much tiring 
foot-work. Althoughthe applied anthropologist far 
stage, should plan for a-time when there 
will many practical workers his field, needing 
theories work on, data start with, and inspira- 
tion all the time, and reporting back their lead- 
ers new knowledge developed the field. such 
workers are taught well the colleges the next 
ten years and new workers are well chosen and 
guided into good start, they can remain 
The academic worker who asks whether the applied 
anthropologist can remain scientist the one 
answer the question. 

The time may come when there will 
many workers the field", working higher 
scientific level than the general public but who are 
still merely users science. Scientists today may 
mildly regretful, but they are not horrified, 
observe thatthere are research technicians who can 
record the behavior chemical elements, white 
rats, men without contributing much scientific 
principles. perhaps they are adding only the 
techniques science, they are contributing honest- 
can. there may practical workers 
who are not scientists but who can 
effectively. 


The applied far has op- 
the man Business Psychology the Psychology 
Advertising. The work consists principally 
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advice planning some program. Both applied 
anthropologists and applied psychologists have oc- 
casionally operated trouble-shooters adjusters 
and this capacity have served clinicians for 
organizations, just the clinical psychologist 
trouble-shooter for the individual patient. However, 
the term "clinician" will reserved here for the 
worker directly withthe individual with 
the public that seeking assistance, working the 
first the two levels defined the beginning 
this paper rather than working secondary level. 
There are three groups that may consult 
the anthropologist: private company; government 
agency; community other public group, such 
union, planning commission, welfare organiza- 
tion. any them, the anthropologist must expect 
lose much the autonomy formerly took for 
granted. Like social workers, upon whom has come 
the Social Security System, and like many other 
workers, the anthropologist now often operates 
nationwide empirewide system. Standards are 
set usually some remote person and usually not 
his liking. Detailed reports are expected mat- 
ters never has had consider before. feels 
that working for least three masters once 
and that they all expect miracles him. Taking all 
this for granted, can compare the three 
possible employers anthropologists. 
There are advantages dealing with the 
private company rather than the public:2 


(1) Fewer people todeal with, instruct and 

(2) The officials one deals with are likely 
more experienced administration, 
more decisive, more uniform attitudes. 

(3) Interests the organization and there- 
fore its requirements are better defined. 

(4) large private company may give the 
consultant feeling power, and higher 
pay. 


The disadvantages are almost all centered 
one weak point the psychologist's anthropol- 
ogist's position: frankly, likely "sell out 
the company." The very clarity and decisiveness 
the organization's needs may impress the applied 
scientist, make him think his job simpler than 
is, make him overlook the unformulated needs and 
desires the public. The goals the company 
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whether socially harmful beneficial become his 
goals, least implication. fact, having the 
scientist's attitude impersonality, can dis- 
claim any concern with ultimate objectives the 
company. But being anthropologist, must con- 
sider whole societies and whole cultures, not just 
the economy production the purchasing de- 
mands the upper class. probably can 
overcome this danger selling out serves not 
simply technologist helping implement 
program, but adviser fundamental policy- 
making (if can ever wangle Then the an- 
thropologist may able keep his viewpoint and 
his integrity. 

working with the public, there seem 
more disadvantages than advantages. 


(1) This very new field, with all the 
weaknesses anew endeavor. The pub- 
lic does not know what the anthropologist 
has offer. does not know, there- 
fore, what will take. His relationship 
any public organization likely 
poorly defined and duration. 

(2) segment the public that not for- 
mally organized, let say natural 
community, difficult deal with be- 
cause has many spokesmen 
spokesman. Its requests the applied 
scientist shift with every shift public 
opinion. Only the well organized group 
such union, the national service 
committee church educational 
foundation can agree specific pro- 
gram. 

(3) Dealing with the public and its representa- 
tives rather thanthe private company and 
its representatives does not ensure that 
the consultant will pressures 
compromise his integrity scien- 
tist. The committee chairman may 
hardto deal withas the department head. 

(4) The applied anthropologist may identify 
himself with segment the public just 
easily with the company serving 
that public. because his own 
emancipation mentioned earlier, 
likely become emotionally iden- 
tified and lose objectivity the public 


The advantages and disadvantages listed and discussed insucceeding paragraphs are considered today, 
without any attempt evaluation for the day after tomorrow. 
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minority. Just the old-time mission- 
ary was bound save people's souls 
any cost, the old-time anthropologist 
bound save their culture. iden- 
tifies himself with this minority against 
the majority group and the administra- 
tors that represent it, with the cul- 
tural reactionaries within the minority 
itself. 


The advantages are all one type: help- 
ing people understand themselves. said repeat- 
edly here, this the most satisfying because the 
most fundamentally constructive work that the an- 
thropologist can do. 

One may say, the applied scientist finds 
difficult enough advise the administrator who 
has over-all impersonal view. Then how can 
deal with people who are personally and often emo- 
tionally affected given program emergency? 
Actually, the latter becomes easier time passes. 
Workers many fields find that even the physically 
and emotionally depressed "minority" public re- 
markably dynamic. culture not described once 
all, unless itis extinct. The anthropologist's 
greatest achievement would work with people 
analyzing their own society and culture: their 
present needs, what they haveto work with, the larger 
national international demands them, the rel- 
ative weaknesses their culture. 

Just the psychotherapist, family case- 
worker, vocational adivser tries bring the in- 
dividual realism regarding his emotions, capaci- 
ties, and personal responsibilities, just the Farm 
Adviser tries bring realism the farmer regard- 
ing marketing, disease, cooperation, the an- 
thropologist can bring realism and maturity the 
thinking people regarding their group. 

There may first disillusionment 
the community, such the social anthropologist 
and psychologist themsélves have suffered one 
time. However, the anthropologist should able 
now profit from the experience the case-work- 
preventing disillusionment. must look for 
the methods that have proven constructive. 

Because culture changes and grows con- 
tinuously, the anthropologist can grow with and al- 
with the increasing comprehension which people 
havg their own culture. The applied anthropolo- 
gist has been doing good workin indoctrinating and 
educating administrators both business and gov- 
ernment and proponents new schemes for human 


betterment. This work can continue, but has 
scarcely begunthe bigger work educating the peo- 
ple. 

This work probably will begin and unfor- 
tunately may remain job clinicians diagnosing 
and treating ailments. the early stage Applied 
Anthropology, there may advantages being the 
social doctor rather than instructor. 


(1) One has excuse and opportunity for 
analyzing deeply and 

(2) The patient (in this case, group peo- 
ple) will appreciate the work the an- 
thropologist, their need being great. 

(3) They may learn new things more readily, 
emotional facilitation and rein- 

(4) nature doctoring makes 
the doctor specific and realistic. The ap- 
plied anthropologist must beware talk- 
ing Culture Society. must 
ited number particular cultures and so- 
cieties which knows and talking gen- 
eralizations about them. 


the present stage the development 
Applied Anthropology, the third possible type em- 
government agency, probably the best. 
All the advantages and disadvantages, the strengths 
and weaknesses mentioned for the private company 
and the community, segment the community, 
apply the government agency also. big argu- 
ment its favor the fact that does combine the 
elements both the others. 

often combines administration and com- 
munity work. ultimate authority the public. 
Its purposes, policies, and methods are watched 
the public. the same time, has organization 
which facilitates the applied scientist's work. 
America's complex Federal system, the government 
agency functions with all the administrative trap- 
pings the great corporation. deals with large 
numbers communities and individuals, often such 
large number that can impersonal and fairly 
objective. free the usual pettiness within the 
local community (unless one talking about local 
government), although does often have pettish- 
ness within itself. the Federal machinery alone, 
one can get all problems and conditions work that 
the applied anthropologist might ever called upon 
handle. 
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Thus, although the work the anthropol- 
ogist government agei. undoubtedly will dif- 
ficult, may have good feature. 
able avoid bias either for against the section 
the public which interested. can re- 
main moderately impersonal, can maintain the 
integrity responsible civil servant, may re- 


SUMMARY 


The basic attitude the applied anthropolo- 
gist sound, but needs sharper definition. 
once decides that his basic ultimate purpose not 
just understand people but give them informa- 
tion that they can understand themselves, then 
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can organize his discipline and can teach it. 
need not fear that will only social doctor 
dealing with sick cultures. His work will funda- 
mentally education, extension work its best sense. 

Methods then become important, not just 
methods getting information but methods con- 
veying information. The anthropologist has been 
bit condescending toward such people as_ social 
workers and extension workers. Although prob- 
ably does have much bigger view regional cul- 
tures and communities than either the others, 
nevertheless does not know what with this 
big understanding and can learn much from the 
others the application knowledge. The newer 
combinations group work and individual case-work 
can serve guides the anthropologist will 
humble enough follow. 


O.P.A.; CASE STUDY LIBERAL PRIGGISHNESS 


Lewis 


When one group tries regulate the ac- 
tivities another, unanticipated difficulties usually 
arise. The primary this fact that some 
all the time and most most the time 
areprigs. Aprig has been defined one who judges 
other people, not their standards, but his own. 

the course some months contact 
with businessmen who felt themselves abused the 
Office Price Administration the latter func- 
tioned during the Hendersonian era, the writer was 
struck the blindness many liberal officials and 
supporters O.P.A. tothe real attitudes and values 
the businessmen whom they were trying con- 
trol. Because frequently enough business organiza- 
tions trade associations wildly distorted the truth 
about O.P.A., those who were for O.P.A. overlooked 
central fact: The business community was seri- 
ously and avoidably hurt and humiliated, not much 
the content the Price Control and Rationing 
Regulations, the manner which they were 
published and administered. 

contact with O.P.A. ceased about the 
time Chester Bowles took over; understanding 
that has greatly improved the situation. that 
may, the early failures from the public rela- 


tions standpoint price control are still worth 
study because they indicate the type difficulty 
which any well-intentioned program for the public 
good likely meet. 

The great problem which liberals face 
getting ourselves inside the skin those who re- 
sist our notions what should done. (It 
course equally true that one the reasons for the 
unreasonable hostility which some businessmen dis- 
played towards was their inability get in- 
side the skins the Price Control Officials.) hap- 
pened opportunity see things from 
the standpoint; and have according- 
tried prepare cogent the feelirigs 
which intelligent businessman the food field 
certain metropolitan district might have made about 
O.P.A. ifhe had much more than usual awareness 
what would typical course, 
businessman ever made exactly this analy- 
sis; but have heard all the statements made here, 
most them again and again, from the lips busi- 

--You simply can not rely upon the Office 
Price Administration, regional, local, district of- 
fices. They are hamstrung red tape, scared 
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and the district local offices are 
very often discourteous. I'll grant you, once you 
get regional headquarters, they are courteous 
enough, but you often have difficult time finding the 
person who knows what you want know. 

Because, general rule, they don't 
know what the regulations are themselves--or what 
they mean. Several firms the city here receive 
more from than they make 
inquiring what the regulations mean. while ago, 
would pretty nearly have had out business 
altogether, we'd tried live the law. was 
this way. know what about something 
one way another. They could not tell us. asked 
the O.P.A. man downtown what should do. "Well," 
said, "Mr. Smith, I've had lot dealings with 


you. You seem like reasonable man. I'd 


"Yes," replied, "but where are 
make the wrong decision?" 

can't help you that, any," hetold 
Well---- 

And course, they're 
little better since Ginsberg left. But gotsothat 
soon asked them any question, I'd beat them 
the punch chanting the "That would 
meana maximum so-many years prison so- 
many thousand dollars fine." They--a few them-- 
would grin; but don't like that punitive way doing 
business. 

Yes, I've gone Washington, and they've 
solemnly assured that forthcoming regulation 
would contain such and such provisions. And they've 
given take back--which I've had mimeo- 
graphed for our study and learn apply. And 
whole thing has the head 
unit has resigned something and his successor 
has different idea and doesn't abide all his 
predecessor's word. business firm, they'd 
have some they'd made contract and 
stick it. 

The thing Idislike most all their atti- 
tude. Ido believe they shouldn't change from day 
day. AndI think they should get away from treat- 
ing you though you are just bound chisel, when 
you are trying your best and full headaches 
and have all sorts overtime work complying. 

Look the overtime unnecessary work. 
keep all sorts detailed records; spend-- 
well say the firms this field spend 10% 
overhead complying with regulations. And, 
store after store, the same: customer 


ever asked for the ceiling price, ever argued about 
the ceiling, ever cared about the ceiling. 

put all these extras the ration 
list, things like anchovies seemingly--just order 
make trouble for food field people. Maybe that 
isn't really the reason they it; but practical men, 
men who know anything about the business would 
never have done that sort thing. Nor would they 
have required the poor wholesalers bill all the 
freight charges, according the exact destination, 
separately, years, had been the habit 
billing them the total and calculating ona zonal 
basis. That may not seem very much; but 
thousands bills every month the extra typing and 
calculation involved considerable. 

And professor can figure out how meat 
ought cut; but doesn't know how they 
down there the grant you these men are 
sincere thinking they can run the industry the 
country better than has been the past; but 
far their attempts haven't worked out very well.-- 

may noted: 

Until quite recently missionaries and 
colonial administrators customarily acted though 
they thought the people among whom they worked 
were necessarily inferior and wrong. This lack 
deference the personalities the "natives" con- 
siderably handicapped the white men their efforts. 
Recently movement has started regard native 
practices anthropologically and recognize that they 
may within their own framework values quite 
good our own, Inspired the study primi- 
tive societies, social anthropologists have come into 
American factories and demonstrated few en- 
lightened business leaders that similar respect for 
the personality the workers management pays 
dividends all sorts ways. 

The economists and lawyers who, the 
early days, gave tone and reputation O.P.A. were 
unable similar respect the personalities 
those whom they regarded savages the busi- 
nesstribes. Hence, was natural enough that man- 
agement, which was being acutely humiliated loss 
the ability function according traditional 
methods winning prestige, reacted many cases 
with hostility against O.P.A. 

And appears probable that wherever ad- 
ministrators social change are similarly short- 
sighted, their cause will suffer similarly. One side 
least must have the ability sympathize with the 
motives the other; the proposed will 
some way blocked. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Guinea. vol. Memoirs The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1943. pp. xix-326. $3.00. 


Inanearlier number Anthropol- 
ogy Dr. Douglas Oliver reviewec Felix Keesing's 
The South Seas the Modern World (john Day, 
1941), work which the author's purpose was 
set forth the political, strategic and economic roles 
the Oceanic islands and especially the modern ex- 
perience and problems their native peoples. 
Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia were all cov- 
ered this work. The work here reviewed under- 
takes much the same task, limiting the area under 
consideration, however, the mandated territory 
New Guinea. This naturally results more detailed 
and intensive description than found 
Keesing's broader work. order that the reader 
may, through this review, have some basis com- 
paring the work considered here with Keesing's book, 
shall follow the plan Dr. Oliver's review 
Keesing's book describing the contents Reed's 
book chapter chapter. 

Chapter The Landand the People. The 


area described some detail. 


Temperature and rainfall data and their variation 
the area with regard locality and season are giv- 
en. Flora and fauna are described. Mineral re- 
sources and soil types are considered. Having set 
the scene, the human occupants the land are then 
described. The different types communities and 
local groups and their geographic locations, food 
production and economic organization, material 
culture, property and trade, government and inter- 
tribal relations, social organization, the life cycle, 
and ceremonial life are all treated. One wishes 
Reed had been able relate the variations these 
cultural factors his outline the geography the 
region more closely than has done. The fault, 
however, would seem lie with the paucity in- 
formation rather than with the author. 

Chapter II. The development European 
Control. Reed points out that the nationality and 
cultural heritage the Europeans, Dutch, German 
and British, who have exercised control over New 
Guinea have not been primary determinants the 
process acculturation the aims all these 
groups were approximately the same. divides the 
history European activities the area into two 
periods, 1512-1884 discovery and exploration 


chartered companies and private enterprise, and 
1884 the present exploration and consolidation 
under the control the state. this chapter 
the period discovery and exploration 1884 and 
the phases European control since 1884 are out- 
lined. 

Chapter III, The Beginning Permanent 
Contact 1872-1884. Early trading contacts are de- 
scribed experiences employing native 
labor from which developed plantations and labor 
recruiting, exploiting land and people. the same 
time missionary activity increased resulting 
further changes native life. The problems 
superimposing European standards people having 
avery different way life begin become apparent. 
The foundation rigid caste system were laid. 

Chapter IV. Native Administration, Ger- 
man 1884-1914. 1884-1899. Administration Neu- 
Guinea Kompagnie 1899. Administration German 
Colonial Government. Governmental policies and 
practices are discussed some detail. The Ger- 
mans apparently allowed the natives continue 
their ways life long they did not conflict too 
sharply with European morals, following laissez- 
faire system indirect rule, but when they felt 
force was necessary was applied quickly and 
severely. 

Chapter Native Administration, Aus- 
tralian 1914-1910. The native policies the Civil 
set out detail are the meth- 
ods whereby the policies are carried out. Laws re- 
lating governing the natives are described. The 
colonists and the government not always agree 
natives shall governed. Both groups 
agree native health should improved but the 
colonists native education. Indirect rule 
through native leaders andthe use trained native 
police force have met with much success. 

Chapter VI. Economic Prospects the 
Mandate, Agricultural production, 
prises, commerce and finance are summarized. 
Present trends are discussed the light the po- 
tentialities the region and the present social situ- 
ation. 

Chapter VII. Modern New Guinea: The 
Genesis New Society. Here are discussed the 
role the cultural contact and the man- 
ner which cultural changes are produced, through 
the indenture system, and through the efforts mis- 
sionaries. The unattractive caste system imposed 
the Europeans with its consequences native 
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life are warning what can develop and has 
developed all too easily similar situations where 
Europeans come into contact with native groups. 
progress the war the Pacific 
have been confronted with problems dealing 
with native groups that part world. some 
area may involved only temporarily but 
others are probably there stay. From Reed's 
work can learn our profit much how 
native problems have been met the past. 
Charles Harding, III 


Saunders, Lyle. Guide Materials 
Bearing Cultural Relations New 
Mexico. University New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1944. Pp. 528, 
$5.00. 


Here book which all persons who are 
making studies the peoples the Southwest will 
want have hand. most valuable part the 


the Dictionary-Guide, which indexes the con- 
tents available works dealing with New Mexicans, 
The utility this section the researcher will 
obvious first glance. Under the name any vil- 
lage may find, not only most the studies 
which this village has been mentioned, but the classi- 
fication the materials which the works contain 
about the village. Under the subject, income, there 
are statements from dozens works indicating the 
incomes families dozens villages and areas. 
All the works referred the Dictionary-Guide 
are listed separately followed section called 
Supplementary Bibliographies works 
into eleven categories: Bibliographies and indexes, 
Pre-Spanish Period, Apaches, Navajos, Pueblos, 
Indians General, Spanish-Colonial and Mexican 
Periods, American Frontier Period, Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans, Fiction and Drama, and General 
Works. 

Charles Loomis 
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